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Convention Issue 


ABOVE: Center of the speakers’ table at the annual 
VAEB dinner in Omaha, October 16. Left to right: 
the Hlonoreble John S. Cross, President Irrank E. 
Schooley, President-Elect Wilham Ilarley 


ON THE COVER: Leonard H 
fart acce Pls the ( lation 


PAS SOCLTATION 
of Merit for Cohn and Marks from ——s (EF 
Dr. Hlarold McCarty, chairman of AMERICA 


thr lwards at the an 
nual dinner in Omaha, 


16, 
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Culture Is Our Business 


The 


meaning of 


electronic media 


very humble, and with 


regard to you feel apologetic 
imflicting a lot of rather. startling 
and upsetting perspectives on peo 
ple who have been stimulated over 
a lone some 


convention by Ver\ 


top-flight) things indeed; | 


don't see any way of discussing the 
materials that are all 


kind ot you 


engaged with -that we are all liv 


mg with daily -exeept in a very 
upsetting way. 
It seems to me that we are under 


going more upsetting 


daily in our kind of world than 
anything that can be said) about 
them The lived reality is more 


upsetting than anything one can 
say about it. If | appear to say up 
setting things, therefore, it is only 
because | feel that the actuality is 
far more upsetting than what we 
regard as our 


Let me tr\ 


present problems. 
to relax the occasion a 
little bit by pointing to what seems 
to me a very marked trend in the 
joke-telling stvle of our time, which 
| should like to tie in to electronic 


developments. The long story, the 
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the 


new 


sects lo 


leisurely-told anecdote, 


me to have departed from our 
nudst some time ago and to have 
been replaced by the tightly Capsu 
there are so 


lated joke of which 


many known to us all. Let me re 
mind you of a few of the type, such 


as “Let us up periscope and see i 


By Marshall McLuhan 
Vexplorations, Univer 
suly of Toronto. address to 
the 34th Annual NARB Con 


vention, October, 1958 


the cement is hardening.” Perhaps 
a grim thought at this stage of a 
long convention. But “Let us up 
periscope and see if the cement is 
hardening” would, | think, twenty 
years ago have taken a long anec 
form. It been 


would have 


said by 


dote 
something somebody — to 


somebody, and so on.) Or you 


hear a great quantity of 


“We are 


thinking of enlarging the circle of 


jokes this” form: 
our friends to include a few peopl 
that 
a conference: 


we like.” Or, overheard after 


like the way he 


_ 


he really communicates 


You know the ‘sick 1Oke s” that 
lave been going around. The y have 
capsulated character, too. Re 
ii the two te pilots in the plane, 
me saying to the other. Don’t 


It 


touch that lever over there. 
ay.’ This one | 


Iba al 
earhes 


the NAEB: 


convention of 


feel like a MOSquito 


a nudist colony | just don’t 
Jenn here to begin.” That isn’t 
rards the problems fac 


e for the next few minutes 


Let me plunge in by commenting 
on the question | alm often asked, 


too, “Why 


COMMUN 


and probably you are 
thi udden 
Why 


communications 2 


INterest in 


cation Is everybody talking 


What on 
that 


can handle that question in a 


about 
earth do they mean by 


cations 2” Well. it 


SCETTIS 


Vou 
yreat 


any ways -and properly. But 
from one pomt of view, the largest 


ndustry in the world today is that 
of packaging and moving infort 


ation. Around the clock and around 
the globe the technological proces 


Ing and moving of information i 


the biggest industry on the planet 
ind that ties in with the title of 
th tall Culture Has) Become 
Mur Business.” Culture has becom 
the in the world 


because the moving of information 


direetly tied to the learning pro 
Ce Phe global community has be 
come a community of learning 


around the 


vorld the packaging, 


lock 


The lara st 


and around. the 


business in the 
moving, 
absorbing or 


and COnSUMINY of in 


lormation 

Now this is not accidental. The 
very electronic form which relates 
all this to the speed and movement 
of light is, in terms of earlier forms 


oft technology, a much less 


very 
tangible thing, very much more re 
lated to the habits of learning and 
the habits of mind connected with 
learning. There is a sense in which 
the electronic age js post-mechant 
cal, so that when we speak of the 
technological moving of informa 
tion as the biggest business in the 
world, it also points to the fact 
that there is a huge change over 
taking the business community. it 
self. The business community itself 
1S becoming more and more a com 
munity of learning and of relearn 
ing, so that the huge industry ex 
penditure on education today arises 
from a constant need to keep ex 
ecutives apprised of new informa 
tion necessary for decision-making 
this 1s characteristic of all 
people in business, no matter what 
stage or level they are operating at, 
so that learning and the absorpuor 
itself 
part of the 
business operation. “Proust for ex 
It has 
become a reality in many manage 


of information in’ business 


has become a major 


ecutives” is not just a joke. 


ment training schools, where the 
work of art is used as a model of 
the patterns of the total community, 
so that young executives can more 
quickly orient themselves in the 
center of community interests and 


in their own age. 


Another very basic fact in this 
change, that is felt in education as 


I NAEB 
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well as in technology, 1s that as we 
shift 


technology, we 


from mechanical to electron 
experience a huge 
shift in the pattern of knowing and 
lineat 


You 


at once that there 1s some 


the pattern of living —from 


to nuclear forms, as it were 
can sce 
thing characteristically linear in 


print. The succession of items put 
on the line in the printed form is 
for that sort of 


not only necessary 


Nass production ; it is Characteristt 
of all the subsequent methods ot 
the 


education ever since the invention 


industry all methods of 


of printing 
own concern today about 
call “nuts and bolts” is 
with the fact that 
not adequate to a 
The 


total and 


(Out 
what we 
concern linear 
instruction 1s 
Nol 
field-hke in 
The im 


ages that are presented increasing] 


nuclear age. elecronic 1s 
lineal. as 
its simultaneous relations. 
to you in ordinary living today lac] 
that the older 


his linear quality 
and learning 


KIN 


Phey 


nuclear, 


anitested have become 


and more elobal, im 


Phe 


mathematicians call 


these those of non Ieuchid 
ean space, Which is another way ot 


saving that they are not visuahable, 


and they are not linear. Non-ltu 
chdean Space the spac of mod 
eT. th, modern electronic tee 
nology, and of our ne lobal cc 
munity of learning 

Now one thine that | ant ( 
stress is that when you release 


hnologr al 


this 


form by 
form has a 


felt and e» 


mto a 


life of its own that 1s 


IECEM BER 


perienced subliminally by all ages 


and at all times, even when it isn’t 


being thought about or noticed 


Much of the maladjustment, 
much of the stress m contemporary 
educational and social effort is the 
the that 


from 


result. ot terrible stram 


comes working on linear 


plane and trying to cope with nu 
clear structures and nuclear prob 
lems of learning. There is one huge 
| 


ADVSS 


which ts opened between the 


teacher and the student in this. re 


spect the teacher is committed to 


learning processes and textbooks 
hat are linear, while dealing with 
little ex 


forms 


tudents who have very 


perience with Tinear and a 
huge experience with the nuclear 
motivation m 
of at 


This means loss of 
the classroom means loss 
ention im the classroom oon a huge 


scale Lerrit 1 leakage 


compactly ana 


state thi 


can perhaps 


perhaps too compactly 


point by saying that the mediun 
is the message —that ultimately in 
anv form whatever that you are 


employing: culturally, educational 


ly, socially, the pressure from. the 


] itself as ult 


form of the n edium 


nately tar im exce Ot any cap 
ited that 
conve Phe mediu il 
imately is the message ana 
also the first messav that 
young people pick up im a ne av 
like our own. The message that the 
voung pick from cleetronn 


radio and. television 


forms lke 


different one from the me 


ave that the Iighly |iterate persos 


picl sup from the Salne 


| 5 


The Chelsea Closed-Circuit 


Television Project 


A pioneer experiment in 


schocl-community education 


Kican origim 
\ 1 
‘ ed, \Ianhattan 
about 


hel Cal 
With an ave 


oft 1100 appro 


By Lawrence Creshkoff 


fhirector, Chelsea Closed-( 
( wil Cc'l SION Proje cl 
a 1) addr 


la) the whts 
1954 


ihborhood 


halt 
llouses 
] 
() a] eraded classes. 
Specla Classes 
Within 


tre. found . 
; and a pecial class for the intelle 


non-English speaking youngster 


tually gifted children in the sth and 
apartment buildings operated by Oth grades. Besides the day-sehoo! 
the Ne York City Housing Classes. eight) evening classes im 
\uthority, housing 607 family  clementary Ienglish for adults 
units John Loveqoy conducted at the school three mig 


three primary ethnic 3) Hudson Guild Neighbor 
equal thirds hood House, a settlement house es 
tablished in Chelsea in 1895 by the 
Lovejoy for 


COMIPTIse 
groups, im roughly 
numerically: mainland white, main 


land Negro and Spanish-speaking late John 
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knzironment of the persons of Latin wAmertea and 
wbout a car and a halt 
paper carried a tory 
ive 
naer a LTan Pro. the foo 
thie \dyvancement | du ation 
‘ per «lil 1 | ‘ 
| 
it [oe the 
{al 
relationship 
hey. 
ane 
ofan entire me 
| 
1 af 
| 
arca he We | 
hit 
LOW] lanhattar 1 
th Street to 281) 
é for 
; \venue to Tenth 
Nrece-Dloch area 
6 he 


CHELSEA CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


| J 


WEST 2874 ST. 


TENTH AVENUE 


Lowen 
WEST SIDE 
CHELSEA PARK HEALTH lop 
4 CENTER 
| 


HUDSON 
GUILD 


JOHN LOVE YOY J 
-ELLIOTT HOUSES WEST ST 


| BOriginating points 
OControl room 
| \/ lines from 
originating points 
to control room tJ 
ececeeee Channel! 6 
—{ Master Antenna 
connecting lines 


NINTH AVENUE 


WEST 25TH ST 


cal layout of Auildings interconnected hy Chel 


C7 d-Circuit Tel, vision Project th 


Cl 


ail) old bt 


ud / Wid! Vanhattan fi ¢ rly 


rk lin v/ 


how surrounding hous that it is, really, a comununity cen 
Was named. Dr. ter for the entire nerhborhood 


ed to like to tell the SLOTY oft how, and especially an Oasi lor teen 
had rented a small agers in what would otherwise be 


ulding, he went out into a coldly austere mstitutional at 


the street looking for reeruits. |, mosphere. (1 should hasten to add 
round a group of voung men shoot that shooting dice ceased te be oa 
ne dice ‘Don't you know it’s Hudson Guild activin on that 
evainst the law to shoot dice on the first day in 1895. | 
street" he said to them Conn 1) The Lower West Side [)j 
on oi here, where the cops won't trict’ Health Center of the New 
you.” From that small begin York City Department of Health 
ning, Hudson Guild has grown so Here, the normal public health 
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broadest | the 


three primary objec 
tech 
television 


cle velopment Ol 
nique of imstruetional 


utilizing minimal equipment and 


personnel, for direct teaching, en 


richment of the school progran 


and teacher training: 
2. exploration of the effectivs 
ness of teaching simplified English 


and Spanish as a second languas 


television by means 
employing the 


Language 
(graded) Direct Method. 
dren and adul 


Its, classroon 


in home, th teachers and 


out 


Improvement of community 


levration: inereasing the sens 


identification of residents with the 


Opening Opportunities 


tor leadership and participation 1 
neighborhood life: increasing con 


unication between school and 


parents and increasing parent 
affairs 


LICTpPallon 11) school 


creasing knowledge 


of health, medical, and other con 


and utilization 


resources : developing 


Interest further edueation 


adults 

In attempting to achieve 
obyectives, the project 1S 
made avatlabl 
SpONsorimneg 
Board of of the 
New York, Hudson Guild, 
Language Research, Ine.. re 
sources of the six 
agencies: New York City Depart 
ment of Health, New York City 
Department of Welfare, New York 
City Housing Authority, New 
York Public Library, New York 


University Division of Greneral Ed 


participating 


ucation, and Harvard University 


(sraduate School of Education 
Operations 


The 


which 


In-School 
liott 
parents, and shut-in pupils can also 


Program (to 


Houses residents, 


tune In) now consists of an average 
of three hours of live programming 
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Crvice are ertormed: chest of tiln 

a Chics dental Cal Re scare] 

educational program, ete 1 and 

Next to the Health Center an! 

17 1 
posite Houses 1s th: 
rarest of delight n New York—a 

Phe seven buildings have no 

Ke distribution syste Two 1 

pat 
Ole Originating point have Deon 

61 
remote pomt im Guild, and 

) \ VICICO audio 

ire normally ted to the Contre! 

1 

Room in PP 33, atter which the 

: are changed to a 3600 microyvolt 

] 

radio Prequeney inal and distri 
buted lt) cla TOOTS and th 

i >? 
auditorium of | VICWME 
locations im Hudson Guild, and 
potentially, 607 receivers in’ Elliott 

(Qhyechiv'es 
ith 

hel] ( lo 

tives: 


language film 
The live 


and four hours of 
programming per week. 
programs cover curricular 
areas as clementary science, music, 
health in 


activities 


improvement, 
physical 


speech 
struction, and 
story telling. The viewing time per 
half-hour to 
two and three-quarters hours, de 


class varies from a 
pending upon grade and achieve 
ment levels 

IV teachers are recruited trom 
the school faculty ; they are pro 
vided with two hours of relief 1 
prepare their lessons and rehearse, 
but they continue to be responsi 
ble tor their normal classroom as 
signments. Plans are even in prog 
ress to permit the TV instructor to 
with her class 


teach the lesson 


present in the studio 


It will be 


the proj ( 


that 
objectives was the ce 
tech 
niques utilizing minimal equipment 


recalled one ot 


of instructional 


and personnel. 


Phe video-audio system was ¢1 
emecred by General Precision [Lab 
oratory, using industrial vidicon 
ane 
The 


non-standard 


cameras specially designed 


film chain, control room: 1s 


replete wath equip 
ment. Video panel, audio amplities 
film chain remote controls, camera 
built 


what was 


control units are all mto er 


shelves in until a 


isting 


vear ago a store room in the bas 
ment of P. S. 33 


Two ftlghts up, in forme 
that had 


acoustic tile ceiling, curtains, 


classroom has power, 


and 
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added, all live in 
school programs and a number o! 


lighting track 


community programs originate 
our GPL industrial vidocon cam 
eras are mounted on fixed camera 
tripods. One tripod dolly is avail 
able. 


Available lenses are 16 mm, 26 
mm, 50 mm, 100 mm and a 17 to 
70 mm. Berthiot 
Bolex 


Pan Cinor zoom. 


lens extensions make 


extreme work 
It should be 


only 


possible close up 


noted, however, that 


one lens 1S available per 


camera at one time: there are ny 


lens turrets. Moreover, the cam 


eras have no viewfinders. [locus 


ing and lens adjustment can be 


observed only through single 


studio video monitor. Once a les 
son or program has begun, there 


can be no previewing 


Phe studio lights are suspended 


by rollers from four longitudinal 


and eight transverse [-shaped 


aluminum rails, manufactured by 


Lighting Co su 
hieht 


Peet 


Century 


pended, ally Call move 


four or five in almost any di 


rection by a simple shove with a 
hehtine 


efficiently 


modest 


window pole. A 


budeet be 


most 


moving the available 


~ 


utilized by 


lights as needed Moreover, thi 
moves can be made nm a matter « 
usually without having to 


flexi 


onds 
to ladders 


bility, two lights are kept on floor 


lor extra 


resort 
tands. 
With the beginning of the pre 


33 teachers 
who are presenting TV lessons are, 


ent school year, Pos 


| 


201 during a science lesson for Kinder 
garten through Grade 2. Mrs. Irrances Schzeartz, In 
School Coordinator of Chelsea Project, serves as he 
Cameraman, produc r, director, szoitcher, and “tal 
ent.’ Enlarged image of leaf toward which she is 
pomting is wvisthle on TV receiver at right center 
(Note \/ ultif ur} ose Nel Was adaf led from Ronald 
designs for KUON-TW’'s studios at University 


f Nebraska, ) 


quite Iterally, serving as their own In othe studio classroom. the 
writers, talent directors, tloor teacher is. or seems to be, quite 
anavers, cameramen, Camera alone She sees the she 
itchers and, to some extent, pro ending out on the video monitor 
duces bv means of a small con and aval on the TV set that shows 
ole on the demonstration table, What the classes are seemg 
desk or even piano, the TV) teacher Phe switehing console indicat 
decides when to cut from Camiet which camera is “on the air.” It 
| to Camera 4 and actually pushes also has an emergeney hight which 
the button that makes the switeh serves as a signal from the control 
\ll camera positions have been pre room in case anything goes wrong 
determined ; all graphies have beet (On seeing the flashine red heht, 
set up on easels in the order needed the teacher listens to a small ear 
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editorial 


Television: An Aid to Survival 


nount ot 
\mert 


True 


Keeardless of the ar 
criticism directed toward 


can education, is not that 


our universal system of tree public 


education has been the major factor 
United States the 
standard of 


n giving the 
highest 
orld 


\imerican 


living im th 
the vears the eritic 
education have tre 
tly urged th 
lkuropean system and more receni 
the Russian system. However, 
doe s hol 


thoughtful consideratio 


by parents and teach 
lead to the 


clusion that the present educational 


facts 


ers alike always con 


While not perfect more 
Te arly meets the needs of the voung 
United than 


peopl oft the States 


anv other 


Now that television has) proved 
is potential to mtluence its view 

ers, and, when used) properly, to 
serve as an important aid the 
educational 


process, IS tt mot tre 


to assess television as presently 
used and compare this with other 
and more important uses? Can 
\mierica afford to allow an import 
ant educational device to be devoted 
almost exclusively to mass. selling 
and mass entertaimment, important 


as both are? 
The National Broadcasting Com 


DEC EMBER 


adoption of the 


pany began on October 6, 19dS8, and 
will continue through June 3, 1959, 
a ploneering eXperiment using 
Its coast-to-coast network resources 
for the purpose of improving se 
ence education. This experiment in 
volves the presentation from: 6°30 
to 7:00 a. m., Monday 


lriday, of a college course consis! 


through 


ing of 160 programs and entitled, 
Age Physies.” Mor 
300 universities 
throughout the nation have 
to offer credit’ for the suecesstul 
this While 


the course is intended primarily tor 


than 
colleges and 
agreed 


completion ot 


high school science teachers, it 1 
large audience 
vitted 


school pupils, engineers, and others 


viewed by a 


of college students, high 


Who wish to inerease their know] 


edge of nuclear physics 


Principal teacher of the course 
is Dr White, profes 
sor of physics at the University ot 


Harvey I. 


Califormia, Berkeley, and acon 
sultant to the Atomic Energy Com 
mussion, During World War Dh 
White directed 


National 


the Office of Scientific Ri 


research for th 
Defense Research Com 
search, and the Manhattan Projeet 


Other internationally-known set 


Contmuecd on page 21 
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Broadcasting Languages 


By Radio 


Report on ten years of 


programming language courses 


It is, Of Course, Unnecessary to 
remind you of the trend to enlarge 
and intensify the program of for 
eign language imstruction out 
chools and colleges at all levels 
Phis has been on the increase since 
World War Two, and the recent 
atellite-launching race has) given 
added impetus. [even one provision 
of the Hill-lelhoett Bill is aimed at 
naking possible the traming of 
more and better teachers of foreign 
languages. 

Phe Department ot Modern 
Languages at Purdue University 
has stayed at the forefront in ex 
perimenting with methods to im 
prove Classroom instruction and in 
upplementing the on-campus pro 
vram with radio television 
broadcasting One of the most re 
cent and outstanding ventures in 
broadcasting language instruction 
by radio occurred last spring at 
Purdue when 14 weeks of daily les 
sons in elementary Russian attract 
ed over 750 listener-students. Call 
ed Conversational Russian, 
the series “enrobled’ 500 
adults and over 200) Indianapolis 


high school students, cach of whom 


bought a text and was supplied a 
manual. Of the 500 adults, 294 
were still with the program as reg 
ular listeners at the end of the tenth 
week, and over 90 of these at 
tended two night meetings at our 
station, some of whom. travelled 
from points 20. 65, and over 100 
mules from Lafayette, 


By John Henderson 


Educational Supervisor, Sta 
tion WBAA, Purdue Univer 
sity An address to the 34th 
Annual NAKB Convention, 
October, 1958 


Can languages be taught by 
radio? A partial answer may ap 
pear in the nature of the language 
broadcasting program at WPRAA 
during the past ten years. 

l'rom 1948 to 1958, the Purdue 
Modern Language Department and 
WRBAA staff broadcast 28 program 
series (under 14 different titles) 
making up a total of 2,827 separate 
programs using 762 hours of 
broadcast time or, for the ten a 


ademic  vears, an average of 
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HOURS OF BROADCAST TIME ON WBAA 
1948-1958 
TOTAL = 762 
7 | | 
| > 
| 
m 
| | i 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
} 
| | | 
| | 
| | | | | 
| | | | 
| eo | | 80 | so | 134 | | 54 | 54 so | | 6 15 | 93 | 
| 
DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
48.49 49-50 50-51 51-52 52.53 53.54 54.55 55.56 565 57-58 
shghtly more than 2% hours pet lvpes of Programs 


week. This effort resulted in an 
average of about 9 (8.8) 
per week 


Table 1 


programs 
for the ten year period 


shows this broadeast time 


by vears. During this time, the 
programs used the on-the-air sery 
ices of 24 different faculty mem 
bers of the department and 52 othe1 
Individuals, not counting WPBAA 


personnel. Rebroadeasts of some 


of the programs, on the NAEDB 
Network and other stations 
total 6, 297. The current programs 
seven series), just started by the 
Modern Language staff, occupy 
exactly five hours of our air time 
each week or about 514 per cent 


These 


of our total broadcast week 


considered 


programs are not as 
part of this report, nor are the 202 
television programs supplied by this 


department during the past six 


Vears 
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Phe program series’ titles m the 


order of their length of time on 
the air during the period are: Ke 
port from Abroad, 6 years; Con 
miinental Comment, years: 
Buenos Dias Amigos, 3 years: 2 


r 


from 


vears cach 
Deutschland, 
] 


fion of kuropean Languages, 


/ 


Say [tin French, 
\ €W 

Pronuncia 
Sirt/ 


and 


vear cach 


Grade Spanish, Let's Look at 
Language and You, Word 
lhroad, and Paris Rendezvous 
and for One semester each 

Irrench Civilization and 


sational Russian. These programs 
as classified by the Modern lan 


guage Department and the WIAA 


staff, fall into eight types: informal 
instruction, monitored classroom 
Instruction, imstruction with ac 


ademic course materials, discussion 
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R ER AST TIME BY PROGRAM TYPE 
946 
TAL = 
FOR LANGUA 2 
ISTRUCTION = 4 
HER — 4 4 
. 5 208 é 22 0 5 
Aca + ( | pean 
M a New 
panel pre the mstructionatl progran 


of news, children learning Spanish 
current pop music, and current 
lkuropean news. Vable 2 shows thi 
relative amounts of broadcast time 


cle voted to these dit te rent progran 
period, a litthe over 


138 hours ) 


tvpes for the 
halt of which (56%. o1 


are fiven lo language mstruction 
cent or 324 


These 


programs, this 56 per cent, fall mto 


hours to 


ana pr 


other types. Instructional 


three classes: informal instruction, 


vhich leads all types in amount oft 


broadeast time: direct instruetion 


of the Jistener, using regular 
academt course matertals: 
and broadcast of an on-cam 
pus course otf language in 


struction while the listener-stu 
dent, with printed material supplied 
him, participates in absentia. Al 


though taking a major share of air 


14 


attracted a smaller ove rall audience F 


estimated at about one-third that of 


non-mstructional programs 


Ildministration and Production 


Vethods 


llow have these programs been 
What 
general policy has grown out of the 
between the Modern 
Language Department and WRAA 
personnel? The “informal instrue 
programs Dias 
-Imigos, Say It in French, Conver 
sational Russian) devote about one 

third of 

to actual 


organized broadeast 7 


CO pe rat 1¢ n 


tion” (Buenos 


each 15-minute broadeast 
instruction in the Jan 
guage, with a conversational ap 
proach, and the remainder to back 
about) the Jan 
The broad 


ye 19 


vround material 
guage and its people. 


Continued on par 
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Eyes for Mankin 


TV provides new 


eyes for medicine 


address at the Conte 
educational Velevision! 
last May, Dr. Marshall McLuhan 
bluntly 


well Weare now .. « spectators 


In his 


1) 


stated the case and 


Very 
watching a S500-vears-old) cultural 
and educational achievement go 
down the 


ulled the 


drain. Somebody has 
plug. 
based on the primacy of the printed 


lissolying in 


wav 


word is d front of us 


] 


folk 


pulling the 


()t course, We are the 
have pulled and are 
with our ever-mMore po 


tent visual and auditory media we 


are in the process of fulfilling one 
0 al blithest dreams: zve 
learning how to project our visio 
Indeed th our visual tools 
are achieving a new kind of “liter 
acy.” Soon there mav be universal 


Of automat 


flow oft 


Calera 


and 


{tures ¢ must create new word 
for 1] approaching time of con 
mon Visual competencies, for 
‘literacy’ of course applies to 


letters and an alphabet. Gifted men 


May 26, 1") 
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of the verbal skills must undertalk: 
some important coinage of fitting 
words suited to a new age of th 
primacy of the pietorial media. 


| “olce 


As we strugel 


and Vision 

forward into th: 
comme era of human projects ¢ 
vision, with its true democratizatios 
the visual media, first we should 


identity positively our enemy, wie 


By Dr. David S. Ruhe 
Director, Department 
eludio-Visual Iducation, Uni 
ersily of Kansas School of 
VWedicine. address to th 
clnnual Conven 


Octohe 195 \ 
perhaps also ou 
best) frend —our voice box, ou 


trident soundmaker cas if 


Sp 


Upon us, and creates what [| like 


to call the teacher’s grand illusion 
Naturally, 


fricnd, since 1 


that teaching is talking 
our voice Is our 
the flexible tool of our persona! 
communication But ait 1 our 
enemy because we trust to 
unwilling to undertake 


skills of oa 


much, are 


new visual changing 


ownership 
+] 
McLuhan Mar The R f 
Veeting Tod 
Problems. Address at the Conference or 
levision, Washington, J) 
Printed in the NAC 
vrnal Mctober, 1958 under the tit 
15 


lh filn egment THI 
LARNYX AND VOICE? of Drs 
Paul Moore 


orthwestern Unive 


1rol 


ILeden and 


propyecte 


el 


producing sound under 
the re 
With this 


ient, 


Lire Ot piratory all 
1] 

rEspct 
whose bast 


che e] 


Wistrun 


ound ATS 


modified by lip 


ongur pharynx and sounding 
urfaces. we create song and also 
th vmbol system of language 
Put since words and their meaning 
in systematic language are arbi 
trary WW ¢ have created Babel as 

1] 

We do not really believe, we 
vho make our living with ou 
tongues, or have got where we ar 


through verbal proficiencies, that 
ords are as non-specific and at 
bitrary as they really are. Nor. 
by contrast, do we really believe 


as yet in the specificity of pictures, 


still so wedded 


since we are 
words Because we do not beheve, 
ve will not work hard enough to 
\ lu \l | 
t} ] vua | | to 
No estern | \\ 
ind) Hat ( Founda 


that ar 
possible. But the rug 
The jig is up 
from verbal to 


use the pictorial 


even now 
has been pulled. 
We are 
sual dominance in 
Phe 


cultural implosion 


changing 
society 


smash will be tremendous, a 


\s physician and one-tini 


let me begin at the begin 


ning, with a superficial examina 


crucial observations 


tell us what we are as //fomo 
sapiens, man. Of our perhaps nine 
senses for pereeiving the phenom 


about us-—hearing, 


enal \\ 

iste, smell, pain, cold, heat, bal 
ance, position sense (of muscle 
bone. joint and articular surfaces ) 


there is much evidence regarding 
the primacy of vision as a sensory 


The 


dominated by his smelling brain, 


input system dog may be 


the bat may bi essentially a hearing 


beast, but we humans are pre 


eminently seeing creatures \s 
\nn 


high proportion of humans think 
I 


and others pomt out, a 


primarily in pictures, and it is an 


important measure of their brain 
power, The incredible life flood 
of pictorial Impressions We vain 


from our retinae day by day flows 


into our brains, there to be as 
sociated in various ways with othes 
sense data altered and shaped by 
what has been called the psycho 
logical filter. Apparently language 
functions in part as the sy stematic 
ot these 


structuring memories 


Stored as engrams of memory 1m 


a pattern of neuronal activity. Of 
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sty, 
eals much coneerning the extra 
ordinary nature of the voice 
(Three-minute film excerpt 
It 1 an appetite hetting SCTCI 
notion picture, which of corns 
hould be seen in its entirety and t 
a n full depth of its scientific im 
plication It hs | 
3 for one reason: it shows the paired 
ocal cords as two matched vibra 
| 
red wentist Jour of Personalit 
194 
1¢ 


incredible facility and 


a myriad of multisensory, psy 
chically colored images are some 
that 
structure, the brain? Dr. 
Penfield, noted MeGill University 


how available in 


neurosurgeon, has been a pioncer 


in exploring the human brain. Ong 
of his patients epitomizes the cha! 
lenge and the wonder of the pic 


ture-storing brain 


\ young girl with temporal lob 
focal epileptic seizures was oper 
ated upon in order to seek to dis 
COVE! 


and destroy the center ot 


brain irritation. Her brain was ex 
posed under local anesthesia, and 
minute electrodes delivered a tay 
cells of th: 
4 With de 
heht she described in detail a girl 
hood 
she had not thought of from that 
day to the 
peated stimuli failed to bring forth 


stimulus to the brain 


entirely conscious. girl. 


memory which she asserted 


time of stimulus. Ke 


the same memory, but evoked 


others, fitful flashes from the past 

We cannot undertake to discus 
thie comple X CX rimental problem 
of seeking to probe the secrets of 
brain structure and funetion. Dut 
the remarkable thing about this sort 


of data is that it suggests that every 


sual image of sufficient original 
Input mtensity is somewhere, some 
how stored in a_ facilitated brain 
pattern, or engram, waiting to br 


voked by the right kind of internal 


xternal stimulus 


or ( 


tunately, with sorrow we recall that 


virtuosity. 


incredible 


\\ ilder 


We cannot project our images of 
this unique and rich internal world 
to our friends and loved ones. We< 
cannot share directly with others 
stuff of 


inner 
perception, 
expermnents 


the pictorial our 
lives. 
notwithstanding — the 
which Dr. J.B. 


formed but 


Khine has per 


Which others cannot 
confirm, promises nothing tmmedi 
we 


ate with telepathy can and 


do dream otf the time when we 
humans can project our visions. At 
will learn bet 


such a time, too, We 


ter how to learn and how to recall 
through pictures, where now we ar: 
sloppy and fuzzy im our observa 


tions. We. shall 


In pictures as now we are practiced 


become 


\ ords 


So far, the best we have been 


able to do is. to accept with good 
vrace our only prope tive device of 
rich enough potential: our friend 
and comforting enemy, the larynx 


It ais all the 


must work mightily with the new 


more eritical that wv 


photographic and cleetrome media 


which move closes toward 


Cvel 
beime true visual projective too! 


of the madividual 
Pro] Vision foo 
Since we all vork prow 
onally with the visual projective 
nedia, perhaps we should be cleat 


We must 
de 


visual media. lor 


about our grand goal 
further m every way. 
Cratization of thi 


vhen all are visually literate. the 


isual professional truly can ply 
hi trade lortunately, we are 
learly upon the Inghroad even 


no drawing to lithography, 
Irom engraving te Photography lo 
our electronic 


the 
ur 


NY systems PACE Is accel, ratiniv 


Constantly. \merican SOC TET 


has already a living 


for our Childrer, 


engineered 


visual substratum 


by MCANS Of the COME books. the 
Movies, Hlustrated Magazines and 
books, and Now television. (tr 


( hildre kno 


} 


not that they leary 


pietures. Rather jt Is the life 
they live. the air they breathe It 
vorld 
One lesson this: th students 


are ahead of thy teachers, th, 


tm. The world Of Visual learning 
the tudents’ World-taken fon 
Yranted \ for us vho are 
teachers, we by No means vet hays 
the convietion that cach of US must 
Own a camera, must lake picture 


skilled in 


ani deed AS 


Prodigally. on 


thought 


IN Spoken and 


Visual 
Te (| 


mitten languae, 


In medicine there ary 


traws 11) thy Wi 


x \\ edical] pecialists have al 


COMSCIOUSTY a Vstemat al 
lo record thet 


O-documnye ntat 


eal phot 
4°49 


Plastic 


1 1 
COO] hots of thei 


While thre 
brie ks of 
rolo 


1? 


SIsts concerned with neuromuscular 
difficulties 


projecting in 


are and 


pictures thes, 


documenting 


“memories” for CASES, 
Ir, MeLuhan has 
the 
truism 


said that “the 


medium js Message.” This 


Profound will become ac- 


urate for scientific education 


If one makes Clear 


only 
at the outset 2 


fundamental] tenet concernmine the 
Message as distinet fr the 


(910) 


medium. In SCIENCE the 


Message rs 
dominant. 
both 


basic tenet 1s 


Is king, Content js 
Such 4 


uncle rstood best i Its 


church and do, 


Negative qualitications, by ys whe 


are under the spell of the personal 


television 


Negatively then, the personality of 


the teacher js only a carrie; SVstem 
for the content And the com 
munications medium is the Carries 
both of the human Carrier and oj 
the Message proper, 

To be ure, there is 4 ereat 
place for | rank Baxter. y ith 


Shake speare 


}« rfuse Into CVETYV 


cell of his body, YO too the re 


Vital place for Scientists whe cn) 


body Passion for physi med 


cme or any other subject and who 
Can be the Mouvation and identi 
fication of the student It. Liou 

Pasteur, recognizing this. tlvised 
the students at Iedinburgh lo Ol 

ship great men.” But the in 1s 
only the Carries SVstem, the 
medium His Obligation — jn all 
humility js lo create the most direct 


| 
| 
i 
| 
patient purpose Of reeord. 
tie and teaching (One can 
Hy Propvection these Pel 
onal CASE Matera] propects the 
isual memory OF the surgeo; 
Phe lancuacy oft thy Ulrgecons then 
provides the CONNECHIVE tissue and 
the rich a550Clative clata. 
Pictures are the 
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47. Project Number One: An_ Experimental 
Study of College Instruction Using Broadcast 
Television. 
\ Dreher and Walcott 11 Beatty, Sail 
Itrancisco State College, San IFrancisco, California, 
795 
study was sponsored by a oof the regular campus class for 
erant from the lund tor the Ad television presentation Student 
vaneement of education The taking the telecourses watched two 
overall purpose was to explore the weekly television broadcasts and 
feasibility. of presenting four Gen also had regularly seheduled dis 
eral [education courses to regular cussion and quiz sections the 
college students via the medium of | campus. Three freshman courses 
broadcast television usine the (Psychology, Basie Communica 
facilities of Station NORD. Thre tion, and Creative Arts) were 
groups were compared im each — studied 
course : | students taking the 
course as it normally is) presented 
on the campus (control group), 2) Preject with the findings relevant 
students viewing the experimental to cach follow 
telecourse in their own homes (.\t 
Home TV group), 3) students 
three groups in each course on the 
viewing the experimental telecourss 
basis of achievement in the cours 
i a campus classroom (On-Car 
pus T\ group). leach of the tel 1. The three modes of course pres 
courses represented an adaptation entation were equally effective in 


MECEMBER 19 
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bringing about mereases m knowl 
eee of course content, as measured 


by academic achievement examina 


tion 

2. There were no significant dif 
ferences in the imstructors’ grades 
assigned to the three groups in any 
thre COUTTS 

hive Two fo evaluate the at 


tainment by the groups in- each 
course of broader educational goals 
related the 


Program of the 


(general [education 


College 

1. The groups in each course were 
compared on instruments designed 
degrees Ol 


lo measure varying 


elf insight, self-acceptance, and 


tie perceived self acceptance of 
other No significant patterns as 
ociated with manner of course 
presentation emerged from these 


2. While 
fo Suveest an “isolation effect” in 
the TV groups, this held 


up statistically only in the psychol 


there was some evidence 


ovy Course 


Thre lo 
a number of student characteristics 
which related to differ 


ential in the three groups 


Investigate 
be 
were: previous grade point 
average, college aptitude, auditing 


ability, and ‘“‘need to achieve.” 


1. No identifiable type of student 
emerged as profiting more fron 
television instruction than from 
classroom — instruction \Ithough 
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both high and low ability students 


in the television groups of the 


psychology course out-performed 


their counterparts the control 
group, in none of the other courses 
and on none of the other variables 
did comparable differences among 
contrast groups occur. 

Objective our: Vo determine stu 


dent attitudes toward telecourses 
especially adapted for the broad 
cast television medium. 


1. There 


preference for 


was an overwhelming 


regular campus 
classes 
The 


ward 


favorable attitudes to 


telecourses were shown by 


students taking the courses at 


home. Students in the on-campus 
TV group tended to dislike and to 
be eritical of this 
Students 


without experience the 


tvpe of course 


reception. in the control 
vTOUps, 
telecourses, tended to be ne gative 
toward them 

Objective live: To survey the pet 
formance level of groups (other 
than regular college students) who 
took the courses by television, with 
out regular discussion periods on 
the campus. 

1. A group of high-ability high 
school seniors performed as well as 
the college groups in the psychology 
course. 

2. Persons in the general public 
who also enrolled in these courses 
and who completed the course, all 


Continued on page 3A 
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48. Report on Some Uses of ETV in Fifteen 


School Systems of the 


United States. 


By Katherine Glendinning and Veronica Casey, Den 
ver Public Schools KETV Summer Workshop, June 16 


July 18, 195% 


Lhe 


Klementary Prineipals’ 


Television Committee 
prepared a questionnaire which was 
sent, in May, 1958, to twenty-eight 
school systems in the United States 
The purpose of this study was to 
obtain answers to questions being 
Public Schools’ 


versonnel regarding : 
| 


asked by Denver 
1. The instructional use and effect 
of TV upon the total program. 
2. The KTV 
for school use. 


most suitable equip 
ment 


Phe effect ot upon reac h 
ing personnel. 


The 


present more information on ways 


intent of this study was to 


in Which some other school systems 


are using this educational tool 


DECEMBER 1% 


The 


ments are based on data taken from 


following summary. state 
questionnaires which were returned 


by fifteen school superintendents 


or their designated assistants 
Similar surveys conducted by D1 
Harry J. Skorma and Dr. Ryland 
Crary bear out the findings of this 
report. 

[leven 
45 


ment and teaching aid to classroom 


schools re ported 


regarded as a_reimfoics 


instruction rather than an invasion 


Classroom teachers are pro\ 
schedules 
sheets in thirteen of the fifteen re 
(Over half of the r 

that 


or distraction. 


suggestion 


and 


porting cities. 


sponses received — indicated 
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wlies, art, music, health and 
atety. history, .\merican literature, 
NEWS pro 


grams, and home eco 


10. The TV sets for classi 


are provided by parent-teacher as 


sociations in cleven of the 


tour schools school systems, while scho.! 


tricts provided cl for ten 
chools 


for ent nent in ten and ll. The regular ¢ 
reenroreen 


lassroom see 
classroom { be the Diost practical place 
ction in teen viewing TV programs, accord; 

to the reports from ten school 
sed fon upplementai tems, 


vork and for motivation in 12. The programs are broadeast for 


the most part over VHF iclevision 


1 


the fifteen school svstemi 


eachers are expected to prepare channels 
clas 


chools 1 VIeW 


programs in 13. Pwelve schools indicated no ad 
programs with verse reaction trom homework a 
wnments over TY, 
hool sy 14. TV instructors are 
the iV pro 


1) chool 


and 


from teachers fitteen 


schools, from administrators im 


and from university. professors in 


four of the school systems 
15. The use of ETV has. not 


iftteen school changed the number of teachers 
Iclion In twelve needed in the schools in nine of 


chool syste: 4 school systems; it) increased 
through ' number of teachers needed in ou! 
one school system and reduced 


viich have been number needed in one 


thr 
other schoul 
in order system. 


tioned, JEANNIE DIETEMANN 
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orkboo!] for lessons are pe mee. J nelish, mathematics. 
essential foreign language, spelling. socisi 
committer mvolved i the 
preparation of classroon terials 
tor TV lessons in eleven schoo! 
Peaches prepare the classrenst 
repare classroom materials for 
programs are used the 
for direct instruction thirteen 
chor 
or 
nst ny 
che 
4 
fy. 
tolloy 
on oin thirteen of 
and to ¢ aluatd 
crams with pupils in 
tor classroom imstruetion, has 
even of the f 
of the fifteen 
been 
9. programs 
help to teachers were, 
of the most frequnth 1) 
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52. Status 


Report on the Chicago City 


Junior College. 


mentioned the N 
reer. the 


Junion 
ollege 


Chicago City 
has used Open circuit tele 


coll 


Chicago 


bring regular 
the ot 
In doing so, they have found 


lo) 


courses lo adults 


land 


that a new group of adult student 


having an average age of thirty 


hiehe degree 


POSSESS a 

olivation and ability than that of 
thre 
each credit student, they enroll two 
These 


fo. 


Five 


average college student. bor 
students 


dollay 


a suprising 


for-credit 


send in one tine 


people 


study guide, and in 


large number of cases, they folloy 


the lessons faithfully and even do 


‘| hese 


SETVICt 


some of the assigned work. 
do 


in grading of papers, nor are they 


people not reeeive any 


to take examinations 
letter 


lowed 


MIr. Terickson, in his 


lifford G 


lhe Chicago 


ult \' 
I: rie kson, 


-ipri 


the faculty of the Chicago City 


Jumor College. mentions this as one 


of the problems to be considered 
in the experimental design for thet 
third vear of telecourses. “Is a 
course designed and taught to reach 
the home adult (average 
vears) adapted to 


perhaps 


ave 
with 
less) moti 


televisineg 


and 


younger, 


vated classroom students 


new course designed for 
to classroom groups adapted to th 
older home television student 2” JA 
a tentative answer to this question, 


Mr. 


Cases, if Is possible to teach to meet 


son suggests that im some 
the needs of both of these group 
teaching can be di 
the 
While trying to evaluate the bias in 


In other cases, 


{ 


rected at one vroup Ol othe: 


troduced with the other group 
(renerally, the plan for the third 


1C 


| 
} 
N E ; | 
Compiled froma letter to the 
City Junior College from Cl | 
1950 
PEC 


ental and control clas 


in the fall 


exper 
(1958) semester for 


the comparison of televised and 


conventional instruction for day 
ave students in the branches 
chool. Thi 


| 
by 


college 
of the comparison was 
teaching faculty, 
who ponte d out that until television 

used to instruct college-age day 
tudents and compare their achieve 
ment 


of the 


with conventional instruction 


same kind of students, the 


hypothesis concerning the quality 


of teaching via television for nor 
will 
tested 
Mr. Itrickson feels there is hope 


that 


college students 


malage day 
not have been adequately 
early afternoon 


morning and 


broadcast hours will be available to 
permit the school to undertake this 
The approach will be that 


of having 


work. 
very few classes in 
volved, with considerable effort di 


rected at careful control of the 


many variables involved, a few of 
mentioned below 
select 


for enrollment in the experimental 


which are 
1. can we students 


television sections without intro 
which 
than the 


method of 


ducing variables may be 
differ 


instruction 


more significant 
ence in 
Suggested answers to this question 
are using a variety of methods and 


evaluating the biases they intro 


having student 
Ty 


program, or 


duce. voluntary 


selection of sections listed on 


the master removing 


choice from other students by 


having no notations on the master 
program. Choice can be offered to 


2C 
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a third group of students by allow 
ing the students in one or two sec 
elect TV or conventional 
instruction at the first meeting of 


tions to 


the class. 


Z. Hew 


We equate expel 
mental and control class groups ? 

In addition to age, mental ability. 
level and 
the differential in withdrawal rate 
and the ability and attitudes of the 


withdrawing students is mentioned 


vrade pre-test ability, 


as an important factor here 
3. Hlow can we 


keep the two 


methods of instruction distinet so 


difference in results can be meas 
ured “] 
The 


group will receive direct teaching 


experimental classroom 


via television without 


porting instruction. These students 


daily sup 


will have a section teacher who wili 
meet them on the same basis as a 
section teacher now meets the home 
The 


would 


television student. conven 


tional instruction utilize all 
of the usual techniques and ma 
terials of classroom instruction 

4. How 
of the two groups be compared ? 
After control 
teachers have agreed on objectives, 


well can the achievement 


experimental and 
they can build a pre-test midterm 
tests and final examinations which 
measure progress toward the pri 
mary course objectives. Where ob 
jective evaluation of essay ma 
terials is necessary, Jury evaluation 
can be used after removing identity 
of experimental and control papers. 
JEANNIE DIETEMANN 
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Il: Production Principles 


and Adult Ed- 


ucation. 


by Durriwum 


Robinson, 


University of Texas, 


Iuly, 1957. 8&4 pages, including tables of results 


portion ot 


based 


Robinson’s thesis, 


report Is 
Miss 
running some 300 pages, which was 
submitted to the 


upon a 


University of 
Texas. The complete thesis deals 
with the relationship oft tele 
vision’s efforts to adult education 


in general, a complete analysis of 


the “Let’s Teach!’ teacher-recruit 


ment-and-education project in 


Texas, and a= discussion of — the 


Tele-Teacher 

In gathering the information im 
cluded in this particular portion ot 
her thesis. Miss Robinson queried 
some 94 stations, both educational 
and commercial. Sixty-one of the 
stations and two network branche 
the 


which this portion (Chapters live 


supplied information upon 
Six and Seven) is based 


DECEMBER 


Presentation of Adult) Education 
Courses by Television Program 
Certain principles of presenta 
tion were revealed by the answers 
to the questionnaires. Among them 
were: 
1. The student should 
and subseribe to the purposes of the 


understand 
course, ‘Too often the students are 
not consulted as to their preference 
of program type, time, length, et 
This them 
aware of the real goals and pin 


prevents from beige 
poses of the course. 
2. The 


should be 


of communication 


student’s desire to learn 


stimulated by “some sort 
between the 


Many 


broadeasters feel that an entertam 


teacher and the viewers 


ment element in the course can ac 


complish this 


: 
@ 
1h) 
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3. Little is done to make the student 
realize that the course is offered 
to a group, and that he is part ot a 
class.” 
Students should) be given a 
chance to participate should 
accept the responsibility. for some 
of the learning process. Cours. 
and program outlines, supplemen 
tary reading lists, question and an 
wer pages, lesson sheets, ete., can 
this feeling of participation. 
se oof such material naturaliv 
vould depend upon the degree of 
formality im the program. Often 
adult cducation courses carry no 
credit and are seen as not needing 
upplementary materials 
>. The tele-teacher should carry lis 
enthusiasm for teaching as well as 
his knowledge of the subject to th 
audience 
6. While the majority of progran 
uch illustrations as film chi 
ecards, or blackboard work, there 
are many other methods which will 


lend themselve teaching On) \ 


and at the same time eive a vari 


of presentation to the progran 
Peaches often fail to realize tha 
the teaching situation is) ditie 
from that of the standard cla 
room and that more must be dene 
fo sustain the viewer’s attention 


Peachers must avoid CON 


“oadgcteers,” howevet 
Comments concerning the ap 
proach to the production of adult 


education programs are varied 


as the stations answering tne 
author’s questionnaires. It is gen- 
erally agreed that these programs 
should be divided into two classes 
formal and informal. It is ditf- 
ficult to mix the two with success. 
entertainment is also an important 
factor in adult education program 
ming. In a sort of summary com- 
ment, one broadcaster remarked: 
“If the program is well produced, 
with talent, arustry, and the proper 
pace, it will be well received. \ 
topic of real interest, properly pre 
sented, is important Producers 
must understand production 
niques and use imagination 


packaging the program.” 


While most) broadcasters, com 
mereial and educational alike, can 
not afford the time necessary to 
analyze programs adequately, cer 
tain elements, some of which have 
been noted above, SECM tO Fecur 
frequently, and the author feels 
that they should be considered in 


program planning 


evaluation of 


Television Program 


Too often, program director 
do not evaluate their programming 
periodically, but wait until it 1 
late. The general sentiment see: 

“we just have to do the best 
ve can and hope the percentages 
take care of us.” 


( niinwed 
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22. Preliminary Report of a Comparative 
Study of Personal Influence Exerted in Se- 
lected Content Areas by the Audience of an 
Educational FM Radio Station. 


By Aecuneth Kager, School of Communications, Uni 
HWashington, Seattle, Washington 


study was supported by a and personalities (dise jockey 

rant from the National Associa Personal imterviews were com 
pleted with 125 respondents chosen 
at random from the KUOW-iM 
mailing list and 126) respondenis 
from the Seattle City Directory 


tion of Ttducational Broadcasters 
Its purpose was to measure the 1 

fluence of an educational M radio 
station, using as a model the two 
step (or multi-step) flow of cor \ “status scale” was developed fo. 
rating all respondents. Informa 
tion, opinion, gregariousness 


light subject areas) wer factors were utilized in the a priori 
chosen, four to typity the progran method; ain the self-designation 
ming of KUOW-EFM and four to method, respondents were asked 
tvpify the programming of com whether they had volunteered to 


mercial stations. The subject areas others) outside their families, 


were marketing, pubhe opinions they had stated during th: 
affairs, cosmopolitan. publi interview. Occupations were used 
affairs, contemporary ideas. as a crude measure of the place 
theater, serious music, music of the influencees the social 


N E | 
| 
i 
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of the com 


munity 
indings 
1. Information level 


opinion leve 


and gregariousness were all found 
to be independently significant as 


contributors to personal influences 


in the selected subject areas. 


2. KUOW-IM 


more 


listeners are 


eregarious (have more 
friends and belong to more organ 


izations) than non-listeners., 


When 
the two samples were compared, 
KUOW-IM) listeners had 
scores than non-KUOW 
public 


influence rankings” of 


influence 


listeners local affairs, 


cosmopolitan public affairs. con 
theater, 


temporary ideas, and 


erlous music 


When = all 


ranked on oa 


respondents were 


status scale” de 


higher 


veloped from educational and = in 
CO levels, 55 
KUOW-FM 
ranking, while 19 percent 
non-KUOW-listeners 


in the same ranking, 


percent of th 
listeners were in the 
highest 
of the 


Were 


Sixty-nine 
KUOW-IM 


to be in the professional technica 


percent ot the 


listeners were found 


official or 


manager, proprietor 


classes. Twenty eight percent ot 


the non-KUOW 


classified. 


listeners were 


KUOW-IM 
found to be 


In summary, 


listeners were more 
Status 
They 


informed, 


vregarious and of higher 
non-KUOW-listeners 
better 
in| Opinions 


than 
were generally 


stronger and = mor 
likely to relay opinions to others in 
the subject areas considered than 
the non-KUOW-listeners. 
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23. TV Producers’ Competence in Predicting 
Audience Reactions to a Television Program. 


By Norman I. Cleary and George M. Beal, lowa State 


( ollege 
195\ 


Veeting, 


station WOT, Ames, lowa, 
produced a series of TV programs 


entitled “The Whole 


Talking.” The programs were dis 


Town 1s 


of specific community 


problems by citizens of the com 


CUSSIONS 


The particular 
this 
deals was concerned with the issue 


munity concerned, 


program with which paper 


of a central water system in the 


village of Runnells, Iowa. 


This paper reports on only One 
segment of a larger study in which 
the over-all objective was to ex 
plore the ability of communicators 
to predict the effect of a complex 
of symbols on one segment of a 
communicatee audience. It 
that if a 


mass 


was assumed communi 
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.l paper presented at Mid-West Sociological 
Vinneapolis, 


Vinnesota, April 26, 


cator, ie., producer, to 
achieve the desired objectives for 
a program, he must be able to pre 
dict how the audience will respond 
to his message. It was further im 
plied that the ablity to predict cor- 
rectly in one program may indicate 
to predict reactions to 
and to 


the ability 
other types of 


other 


programs 


segments of their audience. 


However, the authors propose no 


such generalization. 


As a measure of ability to pre 
dict, 24 items were developed and 
public affairs TV producers were 
asked to predict the reactions and 
actions of the people of Runnells 
These 


items were divided into two groups, 


in relation to these items. 


lk 
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wh a Did you atch 
the T\) progran and the covert 
en uch a Do vou think the 
ented fairly 


Runnells wer 


ved by using field technic 
( and Implication 
| prod We predicted 
( ite] Onl 16 they did nel 


ot 74 
communicators placed more faith 


in their medium than did th 
and more than was apparently Wal 
ranted by the reactions of the 


people of kunnells 


3. The fact that the rural back 
ground commumeators bettet 


than urban background 


cators on some om 


that 


Items 


fanuharitvy with values, 


chicat 
attitudes and social relations of the 
audience is important to accurate 
predictions (Runnells was a rural 


community 


fact tat News producers 
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were better able to predict than 


non-news producers on certain 
being 


ane 


may be also due to 


fanuhar with the audience 
studying them in their psvchological 


and social setting, 


5. The two subgroup eriterta 
which were most significant in dit 
ferentiating predictive ability On 
and back 


cupation community 


ground -are sociological in natre 
This suggests that these and other 
sociological variables may be vers 
muiportant in the training of pro 
communicate 


ducers who can. best 


with peopl 
6%. Other segments of the mass 
total 
studied 


audience or a sample of the 


audience should be 
More types of public affairs pro 
Urals should be studied. 

At best, the present study ts ex 


ploratory and suggestive The 
small size ot the sample should be 


The 


that it will stimulate more basic and 


reemphasized authors hope 


meaningful research 
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There 
which 


are many techniques 


can be used for 


and 


program 
While the author 
realizes that few station managers 
will use them all, the use of some 


evaluation, 


cal be Periodic 
(often 


the station personnel involved) in 


very valuable. 


evaluations are worthwhile, 


the program or small samples of in 


terested viewers can get together 


with the program direetor and in 
their reactions to the 


dlicate pro 


gram or series, informally. 


Interviews, a representa 


tive council of the audience, or 
questionnaires can also be used to 
Information, 


vain the necessary 


Questionnaires are often mislead 
ing, however, as they do not always 
reveal many subtle tactors involved 
Little ot 


such evaluation as this is done by 


Wm program reception 


any broadcasters, according to the 
author. 

\liss that 
because of the diversity of subjects 


no veneralizations should be mad 


Robinson pomts out 


and audiences for 


Programs, 


as lO specific program length Ol 


frequency, time of day, title, se: 
of teacher, or whether it is filmed 
or live. Each program and_ series 


should be considered as an individ 


ual unit. Generally, however, dem 


onstration and illustrated Jecture 
or a combination of the two, have 
been popular with broad 
VECEMBER 
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casters, chictly because they are 
less difficult to program. ‘The half 
hour time segment has been most 
popular, but time of day, frequency 
and the like will depend primarily 
upon the audience you are secking 


to attract. 


\s to subject matter, subjects 
favored for local presentation in 
cluded literature, math, art, topics 
concermed with local interest 
vocational 


Sug 


skills as suited to local 
potentials and local problems. 
gestions for network presentations 
meluded fact 


problems ot 


SCIENCE, subjects, 


languages, national 
SCOPE or problems peculiar -€e7 
tai areas, and other such subyjcets 


which the greater production Tacit 
ties of the networks permitted 


In summarizimg statement, 
One EXpert, Dr. Maleoln Knowles, 


\dult 


itas rative that 


remarked : education — 1s 


coming ot ave. 


it take time now to measure re 


sults, both in order to justify i 


existence and im order to 


services, \dult education fac 


a task of immense proportions in 


the immediate vears ahead 


task of helping millions of grown 


up people all over the world to 
transform themselves into mature 
adults. By perfecting its seren 
now, it will be equal to the tas] 


Marrion 
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8. Closed-Circuit Television 


Ed- 


in Teacher 


ucation. 


by Robert J 


Keller and Orrin E. 


Gould, ( ‘ollege of 


Education, University of Minnesota, June 15, 1957 


65 pages. 


The 


the University of Minnesota, with 


College of I¢ducation§ of 
the aid of a grant from the [und 
for the Advancement of Education, 
has undertaken an investigation 
of the tele 
vision in teacher training. The in 


uses of closed-circuit 
vestigation is set up as a three-year 
project, with the 1957-58 
vear being the terminal year. A 
preliminary report was issued in 


school 


November, 1956. This report is a 
progress report and was issued at 
the conclusion of the second year 
of the investigation. 
with the which 
CCTV was put during the 1956-57 
academic year. 


It deals pri- 


marily uses to 
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The COTY 
which received most attention was 
that of i 
high school classes and demonstra 


application of 
providing observation of 


tion teaching for prospective sec 
ondary school teachers in the Co! 
lege of Education. Systematic 
study of this use was confined to 
two courses of a sequence 
tion 55A and Education 55 B (In 
troduction to School 


Teaching)—-required of all see 


Secondary 


dary education students upon en 
The course 
objectives have remained generally 
that 
observation has become an integral 


trance to the college. 


the same, except television 


part of both courses. 
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C4 LTV alle all the studet ob 
the Clase ation Period 
il | COM) 1 Call 
) 
) ( ( 
! hey occu 
! 
A Perercnce Up television ana | LWo Va\ 
ts¢ CISCUSSION Or IM ound system, the instructor of the 
| Hit’ | clas beme observed Call also ay 
\ 
ou COTY, on thre questioned and is able to ¢ plain 
] ] ] 1 
ind the nece 
ffhicult ‘| appendices Ale attached 
lo the report, which indicate. the 
1 
LL Cal 1) (lates, units, LV pe ot den Onstration, 
' Cnt He Purpose emphasis ot demonstra 
CCUON tions, and the name of the demon 
| und ne rating imstructor and his depart 
tor CCTV observation peri 
ods in kd 35.1, B throughout th 
el Ol ean tha 
vinter and spring quarters, 1957. 
third appendix lists the principal 
of the ela situation 


equipment components of the 


CC facilities at the University 
Toe excluded Students whe 
“pa of Minnesota College of Education. 
ted the classe under the forme. 
vith a summary of their relation 
tem) did) not alwavs recognize 
ships to each other within the sys 
aspeets which can nov 
pomted out bv the mstruector of 
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9. College Teachers’ Attitudes toward Closed- 
Circuit TV Instruction. 


By Royal Colle and Robert Albert, from 
Audio-Visual Communication Review, Spring, 19 


| 


0, 


The effectiveness of closed have concerning the use of the 
circuit television. in extending the medium in this content (The more 
power of individual instructors has information the mstructor has, the 


been measured and the results havi more he will be likely to accept 
been encouraging \n important imstructional tele 
ie corollary to the study of effective Vision 
ness is that of attitude \Ithough 2 ‘The number of vears of teaching 
this aspect has been stivated 1) they have had he 
respect to participants im closed les experienced instructors are 
circuit television teaching svstems, more dikely to accept this innova 
there has been little done im un Hon 
covering the predisposition 3 regarding commercial 
non-participant faculties--those efeyision. (Tf they are stroneh 
who nught be called Upom even eritical of commercial television. 
tually to participate. there is less likelihood of their ac 


closed-cireuit television 


t. Academic load. (There will be 


This study investigated the at 


litudes of non-participants re 


lation to these five variables more approval of closed-cireuit 
‘ television by those instructors hay 
E 1. The amount of information the inv the larger academic loads 
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The nature of the subject being 
taught by the  non-participants. 
(Those instructors teaching courses 
with potentially more visual ma 
terial will be more apt to accept the 
classroom 


LIS¢ of television as a 


aid ) 


The sample consisted of social 
and physica! 
from four New 
The test method 


the questionnaire 


science, humanities, 


science faculties 
england colleges. 


used was 


(Conclusions 


1. A significant relationship existed 
between having information about 
closed-circuit television and ace pl 
ing the medium in education, This 
would seem to hold true as long as 
television 


the results of exper 


ments continue to be favorable. 


2. Among the instructors who dis 


approved of television, 82 percent 
claimed they were unfamiliar with 
its use. Although information, pet 
se, is not a panacea in bringing 
about attitude-opinion changes, 1 
that 


sults of many of the past studies 


scems likely exposure to re 


and to the comments of many of 
the participants would sway a sub 
stantial number of instructors, par 
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ticularly in the undecided group. 


3. While there appears to be some 
reluctance among 95 percent of thi 
sample to approve of closed-circuit 
their 
this does not rule out their accept 


television for own courses, 


ance of television in educatioit in 


general. The data show that onls 
21 percent of the sample felt that 
used et 


television could not be 


fectively in any way. 


The 


statement expressed the feeling thai 


most frequently checked 


television would achieve less be 
cause of the loss of some personal 
between student and = in 
What is “lost” cannot be 


easily measured. 


contact 

structor. 
points 
to a comparable effectiveness in in 
formation transference between the 
conventional and televised systems 
Whether the lost. 


immeasurable element can be com 


of instruction. 


pensated for im various systems 
of televised instruction currently 
being tested, whether or not it ts 
essential for all levels and kinds of 
courses, and whether or not it will 
ever be measurable in the end pro 
duct are matters of conjecture at 


this point 
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received grades of.°C” or above. 

3. Selected groups of prisoners at 
(Quentin took the 
courses solely by television. Those 
who completed the courses per 
ihe 


San Prison 


formed at grade level or 
above. 

Objective Six: 
fessors’ reactions to their teaching 


To determine pro 


assignments in this study. 

1. While the professors teaching 
the telecourses found certain stimu 
lating aspects to adapting and pre 
senting their courses for television 
broadcasts, they found their assign 
ments generally much more taxing 
than a regular course load, and in 
some ways less rewarding. 

2. The professors felt that one-half 
release time for preparing a_ tele 
course (the semester prior to its 
presentation } and one-quarter re 
lease time during the teaching 
semester were not adequate. 

3. Professors (other than the tele 
course professors) who acted as 
discussion leaders for the On-Cam- 
pus TV groups disliked their as- 
signments with varying degrees of 
intensity. 
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Objective Seven: To describe some 


of the practical problems an institu 


tion encounters in presenting 


broadeast telecourses to regular 


college students. 


1. If telecourses are to become part 
of the 
there are both administrative and 


regular college program, 
advisory policies a college must de 
handle student 
ance to taking telecourses ; 


termine to resist 
also, a 
college must so schedule as to ac 
commodate both regular classes on 
telecourses taken 


the campus and 


at home. 


2. It is apparent that policy de 
cisions must be reached concerning 
the course load of professors teach 
ing the telecourses. 


3. Many of the production details 


were handled by student) crews 
working for credit in courses in the 
Television Department. This direct 
experience with the production of 
television broadcasts was deemed 
an invaluable asset to the training 


of students for work in television 
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cast of “academic course ma 
terials,” as here classified. results 
In practically 100 per cent direet 
Instruction in the language itself, 
in’ Which process the broadcaster 
both for 


listener the sanie 


and the 


materials as used 


Uses himself 
campus classroom) instruction 
“Monitored classroom instruction” 
is the actual broadeast of the in 
with 


structor before his class, 


pre-enrolled radio listeners follow 


thes Can, 


Inv? aS 


non-mstructional series 


(Report from slbroad, Continental 
Comment, Paris Rendezvous, and 
others) are meant to entertain. 


though they are information-cen 


tered against” the backdrop of a 
foreign language and its 
One of these, Nefort {row 
-lhroad, has just started its seventh 
WBAA 
daily ch 


Mstructor as 


particular 


people 


Veal On 


consists of I4-minute 


CUSSION DV a 


single 
oceasionally by a euest. 3 
recorded 


music off dise, o1 


CONVETSAall 


recordimes 
Vv the imstructor while in another 


leach vear several fas 


V members 


return from foreren 
travel and study \s stated by Dr 


elton Hocking, the Departiuient 
id \ccordinely, X VCars avo, 
Report from Abroad went on the 
all \fter 780 broadcast ] 
continuing the original technique 
informal first-hand reports on the 
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Broadcasting Languages by Radio 


Continued from page 


daily lite, problems and activities 


of people with whom we have r 
cently lived ‘over there.’ 


What broadcasting policy fornis 
the basis for this use of educational 


radio? Just as language is an in 


troduction to the life and culture of 
at people, knowledge ot and ap) 


preciavion for the customs and 


practices ol leads to an 


a 


introduction to their language. 


Radio broadcasts restricted to 


mal direct instruction wwust pre 


sume wellborganized and highly 


motivated listener students to 
successful, 


cultural oon 


Program Liven to 
background 


aly oft COUTSEe, casily le 
signed and, with imagination, pre 
duced to attract list hers merely on 
miterest 


the basis of veneral 


Dut when each individual program 


noaoseries combines Poth types ot 
content, the overall results. ino the 
long run, may serve more objpe 


Wes of the language department 


and the educational broadcaster a 
el] 

eriously considered award 
eredit. tor ork done by listener 
tudent llowever, television doc 
Haake this possibl and more 


feasible in other way low \t Pur 


clue ha been eeneral Prackice 
thin the Modern Language 


partment to releve an instruetor 
| 


of an appropriate amount of teach 


ng load in lieu of on-the 


air broad 

This aids the station pro 
lucer measurably, as well as 
providing an atmosphere, and other 
el ments, 


necessary for a success 


ful broadeast venture 


The Results of Languad 


Broadcasting 


What 


over 2,800 language broadeasts at 


have been the results 


Purdue during the past ten years? 


(One result has not been curtailment 
of the amount of broadcasting by 
the department for the 
The 


xceed any 


Veal 


tarted current year 
easily 


Needle 


mutual, a 


previous yeal 
to say, the advantages are 

between the station and 
\ recent an 
enrollment for 


the department itself 
alysis oft student 
the last ten years shows the normal 
and expected increases in the num 
After 
ful checking, the department has 
that 
re broad 


ay 


ber of registrations care 


tound no evidence to indicat 
the results of our langu 
casting have been a prime cause for 
thece 


mncrease On-Campus stu 


ni enrollment However, the 
partment’s student imerease during 


the ten-year period is well beyond 
that of any other department in the 
division, According to the depart 
head, Dr. Hocking, 


student enrollment has 


ment and its 
to merease 
never been the purpose behind the 
the plan of continued radio broad 
cast One pleasant outcome, of 


course, has been the thousands of 
letters from appreciative listeners 
\s between department radio 


station, the results have been about 


equally divided. There are eleven 


general results that bear mention: 


1. The 


progranis 


broadcasting of these 


has trained many com 


petent broadcasters. outside our 


WBAA 


scheduled programs and in related 


staff. for use on 
broadeasting activities. 


2. One outcome six years ago 
was the instigation of a new credit 
course, Pronunciation of Six 
that 


introduction 


Major European Languages,” 
serves aS a “phonet a 
to foreign language study and as a 
tool course for radio announcers 1n 
training at the University 

3. A broadening of professional 
horizons for departmental members 
and for the general listening pub 
lic as well has come about. 
t+ Added recognition within the 
for the 
Department 


university has been gained 
\l od 


also, for our radio station 


Language 
and, 
5. There has been some gain 
prestige for the department among 
other language departments 
6. A single program series may 


provide the prod to hasten the 


adoption of a new educational prac 


tice. Seven years ago, one series, 
Sixth Grade Spanish, gave impetus 
within our local community (and in 
others) to the 


degree lo 


teaching of foreign language in the 


elementary schools. In this. case, 
one dynamic language teacher sin 
ply took to the air to show teacher: 
and parents how it could be done 
7. These 
moted inter-departmental endeavor 
Our Mod 


ern Language Department (in ad 


programs have pro 


within our institution. 
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dition to the School ot \ericulture, 
excellent 
model for other faculty uses of our 


Or course ) provides an 
radio station, 

Language instruetion by 
radio can result in the formation of 
adult 
for credit. This has happened at 


evening classes 


on Calnpus 


Purdue with the offering of a 3 


lit course in elementary Rus 


sian. Many of the adults now en 


rolled in this course were regular 


radio listeners to “Conversational 


Russian” broadcast last: spring. 


9 In order to accomplish this 


amount of radio broadcasting, 


many departmental staff members 


have mereased considerably their 


contacts with consuls, ministers, 


and some foreign 


vovernments 


10. The program planning and 
broadeasting experience over this 
ten-year period has given the par 
ticipating staff members additional 
confidence and = greater resource 
fulness in applying their teaching 


techniques in the classroom 


1] Pen 


broadcasting 


vears of language 


have gained notice 


able respect and publicity for both 
Modern [Lan 
WBAA at 


our 


the Department of 


and = Station 


home, throughout listening 
area, and among numerous colleges 
and universities around the nation 


NAEB 


not least of all, thev have re 


by virtue of the network. 
\nd, 


sulted in a large 
will for the 


micasure 


of 


university, 


Television: an Aid to Survival 


entists are participating from. time 
to time. 


NBC im this 


unprecedented educational venture 


Co-partners with 


are the American Association of 


Colleges for Teacher [Education 
the Ford Foundation, and the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
\mong the corporations providing 
financial assistance for the cours 
are the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, International 
Machines 
Plate Glass Company, 


States Steel 


Business Corporation, 


Pittsburgh 


and United Corpor 


ation 
The presentation over television 


of this college course for credit 


on a nationwide basis has been 


referred to as meeting ‘an emer 


Continued from page 11 


gency in American education, the 


kind of emergency on which om 


national survival may 


Robert W. 


chairman the 


ultimately 


hinge,” by Sarnot 


Board of NBC 
Perhaps it requires a 
emergency of this nature to enlist 
for education the powerful resour 
es of a national television networl 
This to be the 


precedent which will convinee those 


may prove needed 
responsible for television program 
that 


to national survival, and that tele 


education iS, 17 fact. the key 


vision (and radio too) must. shift 


entertain 
abl 
the educational needs of 


major emphasis from 
ment to serving, as far as it is 
to do SO, 
the nation, its young and old alike 


—Tracy F. Tyrer, Editor 
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eer) Non school 
( the OCCASION when Ve 


bel 


howl 


Cope rate ra 


ld de 
ana mone 
and qual 


Prope 


Tham 


( losed-( Pele 


attempting lo teach a Se 
Spanish, 


Eenelish on 


ond language 
(or parent television,  utihzing f11ms 
vhat then created for the purpose by Lang 
uage Research, In of Harvard 
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e royec 
A, 
Wat clay helpime agam to bridge 
ar Axtatice 3 sponse to the question: “What did 
vou doin school today 2” the child 
mvanriably answer (Oh, nothing.” 
t ne consol ana push 
: 
Cres \ sten cou 
by tw 1 pl 1 
4 nWomentioned hea has | i 
Cha on nC] War 
Channel in New York, as part 
doa pi ray for 
of the new State Board of Regent 
and utilization of equipment mike 
an mstatlation ot the he 
for non-English speaking children. | 
} ca £\ IVpe traction. ot the 
| | kind of televiston é 
] 
In the community, during the in 
choal lessor Well child 4 
parents during a lesson a 
Will tune qust to see 
child ] eetline 


190 West 27th St., follows hey 
hy Olli grade feacher llarriel 
a classroom it PLS. 33, even though sh 
ad old Tele asl is parl Ke yular 
{ya / resented over ( hannel 6 by Chelsea 
ed-Circuit Television 


y 


University. “The method en Phe language 
1s the (sraded direct Method lls sides ATY 
French through Television 


Rook editions | nel 


promoting the 


and a nilation tnamland cul 
the any Spanish 
school and at 


and without 


lili] 
Cla 
ha a 
to 1] 
nlevration 
Fa ir in € helsea have ay eun to hy 
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y NBC’s Channel 4 in New 

York on an early morning program 
alled -lgui se Habla Inglés 
assimilation is no. longer 

as merely a one-way 
We now think of diversity 
vithin unity. Thus, native I¢nglish 


treet 


peakers are encouraged to learn 


Spanish by television. Inevitably, 
thi can be expected lo provide a 
to the 


who suddenly find that 


norale boost-—a lift 
newcomers 
omebody else 


them half Way 


trying to meet 


more significant in the long 


run than either of these is simply 
awareness of the in 


our growing 


adequacies of our lan 
methods —at least 


empirically. Lan 


some ot 
euave teaching 
when judged 


guage Research, Incorporated, is 
trying to evaluate its 


Chelsea TV provides 


ing ground for trying out new ideas 


techniques 


a good work 


and methods 


has been not 


\ recurrent problem 


merely how to teach 


languages, but to design tests 


will tell 


ss is being made 


how 
that 


progr 


and evaluations you 
whether any 
learning These are 
behind the 


Ienelish 


language 


of the things three 


and ten minutes ot 


instruction and two hours and 


of Spanish instruc 


(Chelsea’s 


wenly minute 


tion weekly on Channel 


uUtegqration 


One of the aspirations of social 


workers and others engaged in 


community welfare activities has 


been to break down the walls be 


tween the agency and those who 


have the greatest need of its serv 
those who do not participate 
Through the Chel 
sea Closed-Circuit Television Proj 
ect, the Gsuild and 
participating in the ex 


ICES, 
in its activities, 
Hudson othe 
agencies 
periment are trying to do just that. 
Moreover, it 1s hoped that closed 
circuit television can be utilized as 
an integral part of the community 
social service program 

Thus, one weekly program in 
troduces local political candidates 
to the 


neighborhood, undergoing 


questioning by local residents. Or 


Hudson Guild 
that 


well as differentiates 


a member of the 
stat f 
unites——as 


finds song which 


men, Or some teenagers put on a 
replica of the Dick Clark show, On 
a New York University professor 
talks about 

without calling it that 


cultural anthropology 


Phe local health department o1 
hicer presents a weekly health pro 
gram; the Spanish-speaking con 
munity puts on a variety show ; th 
housing authority investigates the 


possibilities of using closed-circuit 
television as an adjunct to manage 
ment; the tenants’ organization and 
local PTA meetings on 
TV; the children plant a tree on 
\rbor Day; the local Little League 


champions their 


conduct 


receive trophy 
parents join a psychologist in dis 
cussing problems of understanding 


their children, 


Can the Chelsea Closed-Circuit 
Television Project be turned into a 
genuine medium of community ex 
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pression and inter-communication 
Just as the town meeting, church 
social, cracker barrel, and weekly 
newspaper once provided common 
grounds for a village society, so it 
may be that the means of expres 
sion made possible by unpre 
tentious closed-circuit — television 
system rooted in the school, home, 
and community service agencies 
can help reestablish channels of 
communication largely lost or for 
gotten in the heterogeneous urban 
culture. Can ways be found to turn 
closed-circuit television over, in 


large part, to the community : 


We do not, by any means, have 
the answers. There are, however, 
some indications that the project 
may be fulfilling some felt needs 
as well as a good many that are un 
felt. These are areas which = will 
be increasingly investigated during 


the coming vears 
evaluation 


evaluation is being carried on 
at two different levels in-school 
and community. The in-school 
phase of the Chelsea Project is 
being evaluated as to quality of 
teaching, learning and retention by 
children, collateral effects on the 
children, and the effect on teachers 
as im-service training 


valuation of the community 


yhase is being designed to cover 


audience measurement, 


and social adjustment as measured 


by both objective data and subjec 


tive analysis 
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learning, 


The in-school evaluation is 
under the direction of the New 
York City 


Bureau of Curriculum Research. 


Board of IXducation’s 
The community phase is) under 
evaluation by International Re 


search Associates of New York, 
In-service training 


one turther aspect of the Chel 
sea Project that has expanded to a 
considerable degree relates to the 
school use of closed-circuit tele 
teacher 


VISION aS an in-service 


tramime device 


\t Chelsea, in-serviee traming 
is being carried on at both informal 
and formal levels. Informally, 
every lesson presented over TV can 
be a model for the classroom 
teachers. More formally, however, 
an in-service traiming course for 
some 1O00-0dd teachers in the P.S 
33 district is being given this. fall, 
using the GPL. large sereen 
jector im the auditorium of PLoS 
33. After a formal lecture and 
demonstration, members of — the 
audience can ask questions of the 
lecturers by means of roving micro 
phones connected to the school’s 
public address system.  lollowing 
the auditorium presentation, — the 
“class” breaks up into smaller 
groups in different rooms around 
the school, under assistant instruc 


tors 


The EXPETIENCe of the Chelsea 


Closed-Cireuit) Television Project 
during the past year, while not al 
lowing many broad generalizations, 
does, however, suggest a number of 


situations in which a closed-circuit 


j 
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of this kind could be us community antenna and there is no 
fully relatively mexpensively T\ reservation : 
emploved tor edueation directed to in 
as a distriet m-school svsten stitutions other schools and 
hin a Jarge city, where special colleges, ¢.g., prisons, vouth homes, 
probler of home environment hospitals ; 
tend to be regional in their distribu 5. wherever there exists a high 
tion concentration im oa small area of 
2. a city-wide school system people with a hard core educational 
ccitically used for teacher-train or cultural problem ; 
7 eXaminations, and administra 6. as an instrument tor the de 
tion: velopment of community leader 
an unlicensed ITV station ship; 
here local conditions require a 7. asa torm of psychotherapy. 


Eyes for Mankind 


( rom pad 

sual and participative dearning visualizing content, providing 
possible. The lecturer, pirouetting itoas truly visual. Nor must we just 
before the mirror of his own selt visualize words written on cards 
esteem and articulateness, who will | or blackboards. 
not work for as close to total vis There is a golden mean which 
ualization of the content as re allows us to wed people with 
quires, is a sickly creature of the things. Marva  Mannes, com 
dark ages well past us. The lees | menting on current BBC television 
turer-in-the-elassroom format oso ina recent Neporter article, neatly 
of educational television capsules a happy concept of T\ 
suffers acutely from: the impoten production as she says that “their 
cies of verbally-oriented past) programs are expert in the meshing 
brought now ite the wide tele of ideas, personalities and visual 
Vision stage of the present, when documentation.” As humans, we 
the practices televised are already learn by the grace of other human 
at least thirty vears out of date. beings, for man is the limitation, 
lets say it this wav: Baxter can do and also the measure. Elowever, 


but the medical professor with education the sciences, the 
his medical students usually is) ideas and their visual documenta 
halt-baked. Tf we will work very tion are dominant, not the person 


hard we ean beat Baxter all hollow alities 
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Vedical kducation: 


a Proving Ground of Television 


general word about medical 


education. Education medicine 
has begun to change from a “Vs 
tem of teaching to one of learning. 
‘There are now less advaneed and 


more advanced learners, the erst 


In all 


advanced 


While students and teachers. 
humility, the more 
learners have accepted as their true 
role the preparation of the stage for 
learning processes of the less ad 
vaneed learners. In medical eduen 
Mark Hopkins, M. 
future M.D. at his side, 
standing at the bedside of the indi: 
third 
demonstrates the 


lion it as 
with a 
pensable party, the patient 
anid 


The 


is” the kev; his objective 


who visual 
other phenomena Of disease, 
patient 
and subjective syndrome of disease 
and 


health are dominant in the 


learning process. our function 
and inescapable responsibility. then 
best to observe and 


to learn how 


demonstrate the patient, 
metheus brought the creative fire 
of curiosity to men. Can our part 
of that fire be the development of 


new eves to view mankind 7 


Television appears to be pr 


dominantly a visual medium. OF 
course it is casy to allow the 
sistent voice to take more than it 
due share. But urge upon you 


again the primacy of sight) as 


sense organ, but especially as a 


dominant thought COMMponenl 


\dd to this the 1) 


of action witnessed ia 


humans 


ost 
herent foree 
the time of Its 


happening, TV" 


1 


vaunted 
this the 
television cye. 


linally, add to 
unique capacities of the 
We have produced 
What is) surely the most cogent 
mode of projective Vision vel de 


Vcloped., 


You 


broadcasting 


Who are concerned with 
and 


have set vour eyes and those of the 


studios stations 
television medium principally out 
ward to the lay pubhie and to learn 
ing audicnees beyond your studio 
walls. May [ term this the outer 
eve of TV, external TV, or just 
KTV. 


concerned 


Some of us are far more 


with the television 
medium as it applies to the prob 
lems within our mstitutional walls, 
with its use in laboratory and tield 
research, its applications to the 


daily tasks we perform, and its 


adaptation to the ever-more-inten 
sive 


hammering those captive 


learners Who live in our classrooms, 
This | 
will termi the TV, 
instructional or internal VY. 


engineers have called it COTY 


laboratories, and clinies. 


eve of 


cause we Cont trouble the airwaves 
or the FCC and can keep our cles 
trome signals to ourselyve lastly, 
there as the of the future, 
Whose future is very bright indeed 


Phe eves for mankind that portend 


are amazing ones madeed, and om 


children’s lives wall be vedded ley 


their uses Vhis wall call une 
plored Television, 

leon thi appleation 
three aspects of television, perhaps 
a medical center is not untitting a 
a tvpesspecies institution. It is a 


re Spree table 


| 


This past Vedi 
Kansas | vy Medical Center 
functioned with a 7.4 millon dol 
budget.) There are 


yreater university 


niversity 


lar operating 
about 325 faculty and some 1.300 
It performs larg: 


taff members. 


amounts of fundamental and ap 


plied research, in our case 1.3 mil 


lion this year. It works very hard 
with respectable numbers of dit 
ferent kinds of learners over 
prolonged periods of time: S00 
undergraduate students of the 
medical professions, plus 5.300 


vraduate and postgraduate students 


of the medical sciences formal 


last It performs a 


vast armount of skilled labor im thi 


care of new babies (1,776), out 
patient visits | 124.427) and hos 
pital patients (15,534) al with 
countless ailments. To these re 
ponsibilities for research, educa 


tion. and medical care, the powers 


of television have direct and some 


imes revolutionary application 


auan Viston and 


of television can bo 


Phe rs 


con idered as comprising four 
categories sieht 
Ordinar\ the tele 


sion tube (orthicon, vidicon or 
ieonoscope) acts like human 
retina. Optimal position, 


fication, multiplication of audiences 
and privacy are the principal ad 
ITV 


know 


vantages broadcast 


\ 


mediaey and access to mass audi 


you all about 1m 


ences, even though medical tele- 
vision has some unique potentials.‘ 
vision. Here the 


TV tube is used for light-gathering 
or light-transporting, as with tele 

microscopes 
this 
we continue to deal with what are 


scopes, fluoroscopes, 


and endoscopes. In category 


in effect extensions of the human 
retina, since these powers concern 
visible light. 

Frozen vision. Were signals 


are trapped on film as a kinescope 
recording or are committed to mag 
nets video tape, and become per 


manent reproducible images 


Vodified vision. Here a TV tube 
has been constructed to react to a 
seoment of the electromagnetic 
spectrum other than visible light; 


the resultant patterns are trans 
lated to light images on a receiver. 


Notable this 


fanily oft receptor 


among expanding 


Tes are 


vidicons sensitive to ultra-violet, 


to infra-red, and to x-rays 


illustrate better 
the 


to embark upon a broad based pro 


Photographs 


than any words many efforts 


eram of non-entertainment medical 
television development which secks 


to pay attention to the broadcast 
outer eve, the classroom inner eye, 
and the unknown eye of TV for 


tomorrow. Certain work of others 
which appears to be of significance 
in our cumulative national progress 
has properly been included; much 
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The provrar of television development 
; it the Kansas University Medical Center 
; i upported principally by the W K 7 Warren. F. Z. “TV in Medical Educa 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Micl tion.” Amertcan Vedical Association 
war Handbook, 1955, 96 pp 
8 


Is Omitted; much television activity 


1S oft 


COUTSE 


unknown to us. Step 


by step we are working with re 
search, education and medical care. 
secking valid concepts and sound 
appheations for these new eves for 


nedicine, 


elt this 


pot, [)) Rathi 
irt 


ustrating man 


Uses 


dical education and hractice.) 


/ 


Le 


This series of photographs and 


nlerpretations reveal some 


tcw ot 
the expanding possibilities of the 


outer, the 


mner, and the unex 
lored eves of T\ Some ger 
eralities are perhaps — possible, 
suggested for this current hour ot 


PEN and UTV ck 


( 


1. limited 


CONCEP 


studio-based broadcast television 


should 


toward understanding of and worl 


change ever more. steadily 


with that rane: ot powers 
vhich strenethen the arm of. the 
ivestigator, the arm of the ad 


vanced learner who presently calls 
himself a teacher, and the arm oi 
the workaday laborer in’ medicine 
in the seiences, and many. of 


We must es 


SECVTICES, NOt 


life’s complex tasks 
tablish educational T\ 
merely a broadcast station. 
2. Serious self-evaluation of out 
roles in light of our backgrounds is 
called for, so that each of us truly 
may serve out institutions and our 
society, as much by teamwork, con 
referrals to others 


sultation, and 


as by our own hands 
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3. The 
which 


Cope ot SO) called educational tele 


dimension of the job 


faces all of us within. the 
Vision is far more challenging than 
realize. We all 


lifetime of continuing training for 


perhaps we face a 
Work 
creatively toward the democratiza 
this 


ourselves so that we 


may 
tion of ever-more powerful 
new medium, toward our 
that 


Creatlyve 


merging 


with medium the most 


Qur self-evaluation must 
ery blunt and honest. Following 
this. we must train) oursely« in 


multiple skills throughout our life 


times, until our respective 


then, the 


COTO 


Narics, 


| nally, mien, the 


medium and the will truly 


Mlessave 


have become one 


Ol all 


primacy of sight and the underly 


Wwe accep thre 


Ing dominance of visual 


over auditory and symbolic ones in 
a high proportion of our areas of 
lite and thought, however well we 
with our loom 
With the acceleration 
facile photographic 
stil] 


are hastening 


Integrate them 
of language 
of more and 


electron devices for and 
motion pie tures, we 
the 


human 


down tough challenging 


road to projective vision 


Someday, finally, we may even 
create that dream of man. the vol 
untary egestion of our inner sights 


electrome telepathy 


The 
create 
culture in 3-D 
supercolor on the wide sereen of 


The rug has been pulled 


ig is up. Let us see that we 


tomorrow’s. visual 


the human world. 


29 


Culture Is Our Business 


cause the literary man has a hues again that it was the most expert 
mvestment im the linear structure mental poets and painters and mu 
of culture which effectually in Sicians who were most eager to 
Hates him from the onset of thes exploit the new media in any period 
ie ton that he the past that they Imported 
hes the meaning and the form of thes 
new media imto their paintings and 
One oof the great problems poems and compositions and, in 
|) da | thin] ] al solved cerTrtam problen 
proc of ranslation from on for us by so dome. | will trv to 
culture to another culture that we explain that as we go alone. For 
are ne and an extensive eXall ple, to take the ve r\ 
medi revolution uch oa the world of advertising, here is a nev 
eleectrome one. turn all inte area Of CNperrenc ao new world 


We are all displaced ICOMS Photography has made 


perso oda ether we like j possible on seale unknown to 
or not: and we are all confronted mankind m any previous culture 
eloped orld of ion ot Waves 
‘ neo ( we these Waves ha Very 
to do first to do with the product ad 
ertised. These images are then 
selves new forms quite independent 
Or toca Lom oT SOap ana OOD) 
cle cated to cle 1 Lrategies of , 1 
Phev advertise one another more 


m these ana re olution 
than they advertise commercial 

ary. condition When sav the 
products. They create a new climat: 

Is [The mMessave, mean that 
Or attention tor new torms ane 

1) a ney edium has been . 

Constitute a kind ot revolution 1 


brouweh lle the whol 
, our art and our. preception, for 

na realy CoOoOperated 
. which our schools, | would SAV, 

hrough 11 entire technology 

nothing 
prodtes SUCH 

We have simply not the 
mivselt, Toocan say challenge of this new type of ex 
became sted 11) the st prob rience as all area for perceptual 


lems and in these media through a traming or judgment. training on 
study of modern poetry and paint the part of the young. Historically, 
ine because | noticed over and over we have set up a school system 
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Which is geared to criticize, process, 


and appraise the message of the 


printed word and of print tech 


nology; we have seen our eduea 
tional system, quite naturally and 
properly, as a sort of civil defense 
agamst propaganda, a training oi 
the young in means of coping with 
the fallout of these media: and wi 
have done nothing, | think, to mre 
pare our students for, or to protes 
them from, the enormously greater 
media-tallout of the — cleetronic 
forms or even of the movie. 


The ordinary person feels that 


advertising is able 


to affect only 


those who are taken in by the mes 
sage or Who are unable to detect 
some tatlure of logie in the appeal 


Now, this 


toward 


Is a purely literary bias 


advertising and provides 


exactly no defense against the basic 
and the q 


forn ICONS Of advertising 


In politics, in the same wav, ar 


election can have revolutionary con 


sequences, as im Canada recently, 


Where there was no ne 


Issue 5, 


offered at all 


and vet 


no program 
there wa 


lo 


by either 
the big 


Vole 


party, 
history 
the hue shift in alle 


parties was accompanicd by no is 
sues at all —-yjust images of candi 
dates. Images, incidentally, which 


travelled across the languave bat 


riers of Trench Canada quite un 


impeded, whereas previously radio 


and press images did travel 
across the language barriet Phe 
TV image penetrated quite casily 


and had most notable consequences 
in the vote of (uebee We have no 
with the 
because in 


education lo cope 


of icons our |iterar 
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mnocence we don't really believe 


that an icon iIntluence 


Our literary 


can votes, 
training, our critical 
training, is not able to explain to 
us What is happening to us, so we 
say that nothing is happening. 

and 


lam having to exageverat 


sunphity many of these points in 
establish 


some sort, but it seems to me 


beachheads of 
that, 
our 


order lo 


whereas in the age of print 
educational effort is quite properly 
directed to the mic ssagve and to the 


criticizing of the spelled-out lineal 


sequence of words, under cleetron 
conditions we have to transfer our 
critical attention and powers of 


perception and judgment to th 


medium itself, and to become Wi 


tensely aware of what Its prope 
are and what its 


powers oul 


psvches are. 


Leet re skip back to an 


criod of print to show vou what 
happened in the sixteenth century 
\lontaigne, the great French « 
Sayvist, Was, so faras | have noticed, 


the first to use print as a new art 


form. Print was then more than a 
hundred years old. Nobody had 
seen that print was ame art cua 


ne those hundred year 


went on pretending that it 
as the 


sstble 


lanuseript im slight 
Ce 


he snapshot his own rind 
\lon 


napshot 


of reading hie 


essaVv is a serics of 


of mental postures of reades 


vhil reading Now this is possible 


31 


earlie: 
hat print was a totally new 


peed. Whereas the manuscript 
eader moved paintully from letter 
o letter and word to word, the 
mint reader moves at high speed a 


a movie tort and can, ther 
fore, have a totally ne kind of ex 
perience of word and image. Th 
art forms, the changes poetry 
and prose resulting from the forn 


Of print, were amazinely CXLCNSIVE 


comple 


ana 


the telegraph 


thing happened with 


It « hanged oul 


prose 


style it) changed our whole con 
cept of literature a hundred years 
ago. Because of the telegraph, thi 
first real onset of the clectroni 


revolution in our lives, the simul 


taneous ¢Co-presence of information 


from everywhere at the same mo 
ment Was 
elobal 


able before the telegraph 


made possible. This kind 


snapshot was inconceiy 


lhe co-presence of imformation 


trom everywhere at the same mo 
ent put pressures on the format 


of existing newspapers that were 


altogether new. The modern news 
paper page or the telegraph news 
paper page has a structure that is 


basically an eleetromie structure 


and that structure | would, perhay 


not adequately, deseribe as nuclear 


respect that each news 


tem in a modern newspaper is a 


litthe world of its own, utterly un 
connected with any 


re 


a date 


other iten 
are no perspectives but ther 
line. There are no pet 
spectives giving an over-all unity 

a single point of view the entir 


news. tach item from Cairo, Ber 


little 
that 
area its own world: and you. the 


lin, Lokvo. Wherever, Is a 


nuclear structure, creating in 


re ac bee CO) produce 
creator in that form. You have 
to produce the meaning. In_ the 


previous literary forms, the mean 
Ing or point of view was provided 
by the writer packaged and cap 
sulated and delivered as a consume 
item to the passive reader. Under 
telegraphic conditions, and | think 
this 


tromie media today 


extends all through the elec 


under tel 
graphie conditions, the reader be 
comes co-creator, not just a con 
sumer. becomes 


sheet of 


CO) pr er. 
that he 


seemingly 


and the news 


confronted with is a 


irrational hodge-podge, a crazy 


surrealist quilt. Any page of any 
newspaper is just that. But we are 


skilled by this 


providing meaning 


absolutely time im 


Ailan Poe 


artist to respond to this new 


Now was. thi 
first 
challenge and to invent new fornis 
In poetry and prose that, | thin! 
are basically electronic. He pro 
duced the symbolist poem in which 
the reader 1s merely given a do-it 


vourself kit. Take these items and 


these sugy stions and tO worl 
\nd he produced the detective 
story im which the struggle with 


the situation partly carried on 


by the reader, who cooperates with 


the writer as co-author of story 


Phe crime story is a very natura! 


and fitting form for TV, for that 
very reason, because TV not 
primarily a consumer form but pri 
marily a producer form—a_ do-it 


vourself. form | think could 
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explain if | had the time. 


I don’t know whether I can ade- 
quately explain this shift, but the 
movie, closely related to the printed 
word, the sort of ultimate extension 
of the still shot of the printed word 
into a final form, I think has noth- 
ing common with TV. The movie 
package is a sequence of still shots, 
ideally patterned for the consumer, 
who while the 
light goes over his head. The TV 
viewer does not see a series of still 


looks at a screen 


shots. He doesn’t see a series of 
filled-in perspective shots of the 
sort that the movie cameras offer, 
and he is partly the sereen. The 
light is beamed at him through the 
image. But this is a rather super 
ficial and sketchy way of merely 
pointing out that there is a great 
difference cinema in the 


TVs and 


would suggest, in considering ed 


from 
formal structure of 
ucational programming, (and I’m 
sure much of this has already been 
learned) that there is a characteris 
TY’ 


tic power or strength in the 


form that will handle certain ma 
terials and not certain other ma 
terials. | would say that TV is a 


most unfortunate medium from the 


point of view of the advertiser, 


because it is not a consumer 
medium, and it doesn’t really tell 
the consumer hyperbolically — the 
JOVs and glories of a particular 
substance, etc., etc.; whereas the 
movie image can do that -superbly 

However, that is only looking at 
it with one rather swift glance, and 
perhaps there will be a moment 
that we can come back to discuss it 
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Let me mention that the character 
istic form of the electronic age is 
the simultaneous, the instantaneous 

not the sequential, not the seg 
mented, not the fragmented. The 
new media are inclusive, total, and 
instantaneous. 


Now, one of the things that hap 
is that the 
tend to get 
translucent 


walls 
rather 
under these 
conditions. There is more going on 


pens, of course, 
of classrooms 


pore Or 


outside those walls of learning than 


inside under electronic 


conditions. This changes the role 


there is 
student inside tix 
could, 
Maginot Line in these matters, 
strongly fortified, of lineality and 


of teacher and 


classroom—or There is a 


our stake in the old form of know 
But that th 
Maginot Line were really an effec 
that 
really depend on it to do an ade 


ing. wishes 


one 


live strategy, and one could 
quate job of arresting or slowing 
down these terrifying changes 
But instead we see the walls go 
down, for example, between youth 
and age, between the three-year-old 
and the thirty-vear-old; unde. 
electronic conditions they both get 
much of the same programming 


The 


busines 


m our type of environment 


dow n between 


walls YO 


and culture mentioned that 


earlier. Business becomes an area 


of culture, needing more and more 


artistic aid, more and more con 


sulting and creative work from the 


artists of the community in order 
to do business, in order to do pack 
aging; in order to handle its own 


problems at all it has to becom« 


more and more cultural, more and 
more artistic. Phe valls in the sami 
av go down between art and 
Sclence acquires more and 


more the character of poetry and 


art, and poet becomes more ana 


science. Thi 
avo 


more a happened sone 


isnt something that 1 


hundre 
heolists 


happened a 


+] +] 
Veal ALO | 


Ole Man 


ot culture 11) this sOrt of 
paralyzing ituation ais different 
Woyndhan lew) the ramous 


parted and writes vho died reeent 


Iv, looked at these situations during 


hitetame and he said Stop! 
Puta hd on all these media. Other 
Vise vou are gome to be destroved 
entire] Phe dissolution of vou 
mstitutions resulting from the re 
lease of these forms will be con 


plete. There is no kind of boundar: 
or structure, no kind of definition 
m vour environment legal, social 


which 


and the 


and so on will withstana 


the n pact powell ot the 


forms. It does not matter who 4 
running them. The very forms 
themselve will dissolve these 
boundaries and everything that you 


consider civilized turn 


They will 


(;eneration.’ 


vou all into a Beat 


Now, he said that many times 
and over a long period Ol years 
m works that have vel to be read 
by most people. Now, | think as 
educators we ought to know that 
a great and serious mind spent its 


lifetime warning that these 
forn are powerful and 
their Jogie and their dynamic 
are destructive eof 


civilized boundaries and restraint 


that it is better to lock them up in 
a DPandora’s box, as it were——put 


them Because this 1s an 


othe: 


aWwa\ 
way of saving to ourselves 
as educators, these forms represent 
a terrible 


them 


challenge to us to teach 


restraint: to teach them 


civilized uses is something far 


than we have ever tackled 


before im our human history | 


think, therefore, that the study of 
the media themselves and of their 
powers, quite independently of the 
cultural or utihtarian purposes that 
the \ have served, has been imposed 
Upon us as a new task. 


FN 


Many ot Its 


Meantime, is. held 


bacl from own 
( harac teristy 
by the 


fluence on it 


modes of eXpression 
hane-over of movie in 
It will take decades, 
the 


tween movie and TV which ts his 


perhaps, to untie relation be 


torically a rather accidental one 


But this same kind of confusion 
has, on a much smaller seale, hap 
pened many previous periods, 
as, tol example, in the period of 
print itself, when print wasn't used 
as print at all, but merely used as 
a cheaper manuseript. every time 
| hear myself discussing this pat 
the 


the media 


fern oot co-existence. oft 


and the co-ex 
istence of the global) community 
of learning | am staggered. Be 
cause its implications for all of us 
are just as bad or terribly complete 
as they sound. But surely there is 
global 


equilibrium and unity also locked 


a very large promise of 
up in that territving challenge. 
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